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Geographical Literature and Maps 375 

The Weather and Climate of Chicago. By H. J. Cox and J. H. Arm- 
ington. 375 pp. Maps, ills., index. Geogr. 800. of Chicago Bull. No. 4. 
Chicago, 1914. 10 x 7. 

Not since the publication of Professor Oliver L. Passig's report upon the 
climate and weather of Baltimore (1907) has there been so notable a contri- 
bution to local American climatology as is this one. Professor Passig's mono- 
graph was a pioneer work, which well deserved the hearty reception accorded to 
it, both here and abroad. The authors of the present volume have obviously 
modeled their own discussion along the lines laid down in Professor Passig's 
earlier work, and they acknowledge their indebtedness to him. These lines, 
it may be noted, are those whose clear definition and standardization we owe 
to the world's master of meteorological science, von Hann. 

Tables, diagrams and maps are given in abundance, as well as brief and 
clear summaries in the text. There were difficulties in regard to the homo- 
geneity of the meteorological data, resulting from changes in the exposures of 
the instruments, and these changes impair the value of certain results. This 
fact the authors recognize, and they have made interesting comparisons of 
temperature and rainfall under different conditions of exposure. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that differences which appear in the values of any 
meteorological elements, when compared for different years and exposures, may 
result from differences in the general meteorological conditions in these 
groups of years, and not necessarily from the exposures. 

The book contains a fairly complete statement regarding storm tracks and 
weather types, a subject which we should have liked to see at the beginning 
of the book rather than at the end, and which might well have been a good 
deal more complete. There are several useful and striking figures, notably 
those illustrating types of temperature curves and those showing the effects 
of wind direction and of state of sky upon temperature. American climat- 
ology is the richer because of Cox and Armington's excellent volume. 

B. DeC. Ward. 

With Poor Immigrants to America. By Stephen Graham. xviii 
and 306 pp. Bis. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1914. $2. 8x6. 

The latest of Mr. Graham's fascinating books. His remarkable insight into 
the nature of peoples and countries and his rare gift of literary expression are 
the two elements that usually make his pen pictures true to life and full of 
entertainment. As is his custom, he traveled with the lowly. The steerage 
was his home at sea, the immigrants were his friends, and many fine qualities 
shone in the strangely mixed company of prospective Americans. The running 
of the gauntlet at Ellis Island is described in his happiest vein. He ' ' footed it ' ' 
from New York to Chicago through the Pennsylvania coal regions, fraternized 
with tramps, studied the American farmer, fell in love with suburban develop- 
ment and with our city parks, but deplored the unlovely state of New York 
and Chicago. He writes of the United States and its progress with mixed 
feelings. Our country is a land of wonderful enterprise and of vast oppor- 
tunities, but we live too much in the material, too little in the soulful. He sees 
much to admire in America, but he loves Russia. Here are his concluding 
paragraphs : 

"America is too happy and certain and prosperous a place for some. It is 
a place where the soul falls into a happy sleep. The more America improves, 
the more will it prove a place of success, of material well-being, of physical 
health, and sound, eugenieally established men and women. But to me, per- 
sonally, success is a reproach; and failure, danger, calamity, incertitude is a 
glory. Por this world is not a satisfying home, and there are those who confess 
themselves strangers and pilgrims upon the earth. ' ' 

' ' Back to Russia ! Prom the most forward country to the most backward 
country in the world; from the place where 'time is money' to where the 
trains run at eighteen miles an hour; from the land of Edison to the land of 
Tolstoy; from the religion of philanthropy to the religion of suffering — home 
once more." 



